completeness. It does not have to come to completeness, as it is 
already grounded in incompleteness. For this reason, it is possible that 
the text necessarily refers to itself. The self-referential status of the 
text posits a structure which itself is an endless referral, not of 
indeterminate texts, but of determinate ones. The epitaph is one such. 
Conversely, one is reminded of another tenet of deconstruction, which 
has it that textual self-reflexivity is ultimately impossible. Says 
Silverman: 

The text is the production of a signifying chain, a chain that even extends 
beyond the confines of the aesthetic hermeneutic circle. The text insinuates itself 
in a context with other texts, other networks, other frameworks, which are not 
confined by the circumference of the circle. (55) 

The text never really rests in peace. Thus, the text is a matter of ap¬ 
pearances. Here, Derrida informs us in Of Grammatology : 

The act of writing would be essentially [...] the greatest sacrifice aiming at the 
greatest symbolic reappropriation of presence. From this point of view, 
Rousseau knew that death is not the simple outside of life. Death by writing also 
inaugurates life. “I can certainly say that 1 never began to live, until 1 looked 
upon myself as a dead man.” ( Confessions , Book 6, [p. 236]) As soon as one 
determines it within the system of this economy, is not the sacrifice - the 
“literary suicide” - dissipated in the appearance ? Is it anything but a symbolic 
reappropriation? Does it not renounce the present and the proper in order to 
master them better in their meaning, in the ideal form of truth, of the presence of 
the present and the proximity or property of the proper? (Derrida, 1974: 142— 
143) 

It is as if the text cannot have any presence as long as the perception 
of it proves to be nothing but an extension of an idle/ideal idea, an 
intuitive act of ideation, an allegory, redemption, or an epitaph. What 
Derrida is saying is what Shakespeare is saying, namely, that there is 
always within the text proper an improper fragment that emerges 
through “appearance”, and as such is able to disclose an implied truth, 
“in the ideal form of truth”. In other words, the text discloses itself in 
the fragment. If it wants to refer to itself, the text would have to do 
what Rousseau did, look upon itself as a dead text. Moreover, if it 
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wants to say anything at all, or make important what is already said, 
the text would have to let itself be taken over by the epitaph. 
Categories such as ideation, redemption, and allegory, which have 
saved the text by interrogating its status as a dead text, point here to 
the limitless play, infinite and indefinite, of the difference, not 
between the present and the proper, but between sacred and improper, 
or profane manifestations. These manifestations are the appearances 
of truth, not the truth itself. They make the text, however. But they do 
not disclose it. What discloses the text is the economy of voice, not 
presence. What discloses the text is its own epitaph. 

Thus, the text seems to remain forever postponed and impercep¬ 
tible. If it were to become decipherable, the text would have to resort 
to the fragment and there posit a relationship between itself, as a 
textual phenomenon, and the reader. In the epitaph, moreover, we find 
the idea that what remains stable and present is the creative power of 
the reader, the reader’s ability to contemplate what “literary suicide” 
means. The reader will not just attempt a mere explication of the text - 
Derrida claims this is only illusory — but rather will engage the text in 
an escapade from all phenomenologization. Thus, the text disappears 
rather than dissolves, but not so its voice. The epitaph emerges from 
the voice of the text. 

The idea that what remains phenomenologizable is the 
phenomenon of Being is also Hartman’s concern in Saving the Text . 
He claims that because of this impossibility to perceive the text, and 
hence to phenomenologize it, the text cannot be saved . In the preface 
to his book he explains: “By calling this book Saving the Text I do not 
imply a religious effort in the ordinary sense: the allusion is to the 
well-known concept of ‘saving the appearances’ (sozein ta 
phainomena ), and my title suggests that we are still endeavouring to 
convert thinking to the fact that texts exist” (Hartman, 1982: xv). But 
what can the expression ‘to save the phenomena’ mean, other than just 
saving the phenomena? Perhaps here, Hartman is consciously placing 
himself at odds with Derrida’s philosophy in which the text’s very 
phenomenality is being put into question. Moreover, it seems that 
Derrida contradicts himself - and he knows this of course - on one 
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level, at least where he reduces texts to an ‘inside’ position, to 
textuality, where he also reduces thought and experience. One knows 
what one knows, “// n’y a pas d’hors-texte ”, there is nothing outside 
of the text, or in other translations, there is no outside-text (Derrida, 
1974: 158). Derrida’s position however is nevertheless phenomeno¬ 
logical insofar as he is still concerned with metaphysical questions, 
such as, for example, death and the mind. 

Contrary to Derrida, Hartman seems to adopt a position of 
mediation, or reconciliation. To this effect he even raises pertinent 
questions: 

But how can it mean to place mind on its own axis and free it from books - to 
make mind its own text, as it were? Can we transcend telling toward, more 
simply, showing? Would that bring about (as both Husserl and Wittgenstein 
dhce hoped) a return to things themselves? Yet does not the very existence of 
words indicate a breach with the phenomenality of things, or with an ideal of 
showing, of evidentiality, taken from that sphere? (Hartman, 1982: xvi) 

It follows, then, that the expression ‘to save the phenomena’ means to 
reconcile with some observed theory and admitted facts, as well as 
reconcile religious thought, or doctrine with that which they appear to 
disagree with. However, in the present context it also means that what 
Hartman actually sets out to save, although not in an ordinary 
religious effort, is the text as an existing phenomenon - a fact - 
against Derrida’s philosophy. To save the text can indeed be an act 
which restores the qualities of essence, presence, and meaning to the 
text. For Hartman, voice and wounds perceive the text, yet the voice 
of poetry announces the death of the author. But the question is, must 
the author die, or must the text? The closing paragraph in Saving the 
Text reads: 

What if these words are too “anonymous” in the sense of conveying a powerful 
impression of impersonal origination or autonomous being? “A poem nearly 
anonymous” is how J.C. Ransom honors Milton’s “Lycidas”. The literary' or 
aesthetic effect proper is often described in similar terms. When this effect is 
present we “shudder” for the same reason as we are wounded through the ear. 
Words have been found that close the path to the original words. This absolute 
closure is what we respond to, this appearance of definitive detachment and 
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substitution. The words themselves block the way. There is no going back, no 
stumbling through ghostly or psychoanalytic vaults: the “dread Voice” exists as 
the poem or not at all. (Hartman, 1982: 157) 

Literature’s potential for anonymity is tightly interwoven with 
literature’s trace left in the process of‘undoing’ language, or ‘saying’, 
so that even though “what is important cannot be said” (Wanning 
Harries), it can yet potentially emerge as “what is said cannot be 
important” (Sterne). The underlying assumption for overcoming the 
divide between text and textuality - a divide which is mediated by the 
epitaph - seems to be the idea that things happening are always 
already ahead of perception, therefore a statement such as “what is 
said cannot be important” makes sense, yet in an inconsequential way. 
That is, it assumes the character of the “marvellous”. This is a 
Romantic idea in fact and is based on the thought that perception of an 
effect goes ‘ahead’ of perception of cause. Marvellous things happen 
without a cause 54 . 

Now, since the epitaph stands for the disembodied voice of the 
text, it cannot aim at total anonymity. Consequently the epitaph heads 
the passer-by’s perception about the text at hand (or foot) toward the 
future, almost as if postponing it, but only to be anticipated, as in the 
process of ideation. On the other hand, though, perhaps Hartman faces 
the problem of representation which is overcome by the difference 
between text and textuality, in which case his operation of saving the 
text posits itself, or rather reiterates itself in an ‘unquestioned’ textual 
ontology, as in ‘writing the text to death’, and then marvel about it. 
What is the function of the epitaph in this equation? Says Hartman: 

There is a danger, even in Wittgenstein, of talking things to death. His is never, 
of course, mere talk, what Heidegger calls Gerede, which manifests despite itself 

54 Winfried Menninghaus discusses Romantic “nonsense” in Kant, Schlegel, and 
Tieck, in tandem with Benjamin and Propp’s ideas of oppositions of myth and 
fairy tales. Menninghaus’s In Praise of Nonsense posits categories such as the 
marvellous, the incomprehensible, and chance alongside “nonsense” to establish 
the authority of the universal in the “universal poetry” of wit and imagination 
(Menninghaus, 1999: 40). 
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the crystalline silence it compulsively breaks. Wittgenstein achieves a style that 
is surely more than ordinary: a blend of rigor and vacillation, at times close to 
Kafkaesque in its hammering out of the paradox that: “thought can be of what is 
not the case.” (156) 

Hartman’s deconstruction becomes the text in this instance as the 
method, since his insistence upon the very existence of words leads 
him to the creation of a code for interpretation with which it is 
possible to make the text ‘disappear’, in the sense of not thinking 
about it, as that which can be the case. This does not mean that the 
text disappears in itself, in its ‘proper’ being, even when it is called 
Saving the Text , but in the perception of the effect of deconstruction 
as if without a cause. The text ‘disappears’ in the correspondence to 
some other thought, and as such, exhibits the potential to “be of what 
is not the case”. Hartman’s essay “Words, Wish, Worth: Wordsworth” 
in Deconstruction and Criticism (1979) comes to mind. Perhaps 
Hartman writes with Wordsworth’s Essays upon Epitaphs in mind. 

What is distinctly deconstructive in Hartman’s reading practice is 
his deferral of precisely the presence of the perception of an effect 
without a cause, in Hartman’s case, nonsense as word, or a perception 
of the word as wound. His essay on a Wordsworth poem in 
Deconstruction and Criticism is a vertical reading of the text and at 
the same time a side-glance at the correspondences found in what 
Hartman claims Wordsworth insists on: “the usurpation of that text on 
his voice, and the anticipatory, proleptic nature of the thought” 
(Bloom et al. 1979: 177). He brings into his reading an analysis in 
which he tries to de-mystify a certain romance through the de- 
construction of literary history. He claims that poetry, if it is a kind of 
thought, does not necessarily mean that it is very different from 
philosophical or analytical thought. The conservative literary 
establishment of the past used to consider poetry as a distinctive body 
of work which was neither philosophy, nor analytical thought 
(Moynihan, 1986: 75). But how can a text be ‘usurped on a voice’, 
one might ask, since when one reads texts closely as texts, one 
anticipates one’s own perception of voice in the text as if it were a 
sacred phenomenon irreducible to historical literaiy statements. 
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Here Hartman borrows Bloom’s idea of literaiy belatedness and 
Derrida’s idea that the interpreter’s task is not to recreate 
imaginatively - or poetically - the conditions for any sacred - or 
otherwise - manifestations. In either case, however, both Bloom’s 
belatedness as voice and Derrida’s non-ontological status of the sacred 
as voice’s metaphor are relations governed by imagination. This too is 
a Romantic idea, an epitaphic Romantic idea at that, as it alternates 
between different modes of internalizing influence and the swerving 
between the “writing I” and the “written I”. While the opening line of 
Wordsworth’s poem, “a little further on”, tantalizes Hartman, his 
comment, however, is unequivocal: 

What is ‘a little further on’ if not a templum : a destined or clearly demarcated 
spot, the locus of a death, and perhaps an exaltation? The opening quotation, like 
the poem as a whole, borders on that space: we hear a voice that is scarcely 
human speaking in words that are all too human. (Bloom et al, 1979: 179) 

But there is another text inside Hartman’s templum, which implies that 
human language is a language-game between variants of indeter¬ 
minacy, variability, movement. The inside text establishes itself from 
reading side-ways, from reading correspondences, those which are, 
and those which are not. This is yet very similar to the textual practice 
of taking a fragment out of its context and using it against the rest of 
the text’s grain. The fragment thus elicits a reading “a little further on” 
of what has been effaced in the text by the fragment’s association with 
what it wants to unveil in the epitaph. The complete text gives up its 
power to the epitaph, and then imagination takes over; imagination is 
the means by which the absent becomes present in the “written I” and 
the present becomes absent in the “writing I”. Hartman’s fragment on 
Derridean freeplay is an epitaph for Derrida, not yet anchored in 
reading, yet ghost-written nonetheless. Why else would he allow 
imagination to be unclassifiable, and always go “a little further on”? 

Hartman’s deconstructive reading reflects on the condition of 
language, words as such, for which the question of a theory of mental 
immanence would prove to be adequate. Mental immanence was, of 
course, Wordsworth’s concern too. “A little further on” is always 
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already anticipated by a ‘destined’, or a clearly ‘demarcated spot’. It is 
a templum only insofar as it is more than merely a locus, it has to be a 
site for the container and the contained. For Hartman, the templum 
where rituals are performed is the very content of literature. In this 
way, Hartman’s ‘determined’ indeterminacy opens up the question of 
how much space words give us to wish, worship, and make worth. 
This space is the space of the epitaph which writes itself in advance. 


The Graveyard of Genre 


I commend the reader of my book for his patience, if one has gotten so 
far, as the final question of the fragment’s impropriety is about to 
unfold alongside David Markson’s thoughts. In a series of “novels” 
entitled Wittgenstein's Mistress (1988), Reader's Block (1996), and 
This is not a Novel (2001), Markson does not define genre, but 
circumstances when genre becomes the text itself, that is literature. He 
employs a style which fashions his writing always as an engagement 
with the declarative, either in the form of what is already com¬ 
municated in the words of others, or as a dialogue with another voice 
which mediates between the written and the spoken word. For 
example he writes: “There’s no such thing as a great movie. A 
Rembrandt is great. Mozart chamber music. Said Marlon Brando” 
(Markson, 2001: 148). When we read such lines, we identify the voice 
in the first line of Markson’s. Three lines down, however, we realize 
that Markson is double voicing Marlon Brando. This is, by the way, 
an example of dramatic irony. While Markson does not tell us 
anything beforehand about Marlon Brando, he does get us interested 
in what else of the kind Brando said. And while we may not say, “how 
stupid”, we most certainly would exclaim, “really now!” But Brando 
exits the scene, with Markson leading us into temptation. If double- 
voicing is allowed, then so must be triple-voicing. Thus, I started this 
chapter with the efficient line: “there is no such thing as a great 
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definition of genre”, ready to go through almost all of the dramatic 
register “genre” might have in store, no matter how ironic genre might 
be, nor how pathetic I would appear to you, readers, tempted to intone 
ironically: “Said Camelia Elias”. Here then I would like to emphasize 
that writing (myself) on Markson must be seen as a playful 
intervention without recourse to the full array of critical literature 
available. 

For postmodern writers such as Markson, dialogism between 
various forms of writing, belonging to as many forms of genre is a 
way of individualizing one’s own style precisely as text. One of the 
ways for genre to achieve its performative quality, and thus let itself 
go ahead of structures and definitions, is to appropriate another’s 
voice and turn it into propositions for a style which renders the text 
unique. Markson puts into practice the close relation between text and 
genre as mediated by uniqueness. Theoretically this relation has been 
dealt with, and I have already pointed to the work of Riffaterre as an 
example. Now, the form of the fragment, in Markson’s case mostly as 
quotations, functions as a performative definition of genre. Markson’s 
works suggest that we ask with Markson himself operative questions 
related to genre, such as: can we call a book of fragments a novel? Is a 
novel still a novel when the characters are given names such as 
Author, Protagonist, Reader? What are we left with, when critics 
resort to labels such as “novel of intellectual reference and allusion... 
minus the novel”, or “seminonfictional semifiction” to categorise his 
texts? Markson’s readers are concerned with Markson’s character 
Reader, who, while a reader himself, is acting as a protagonist. Brian 
Clark makes a pertinent point when he calls Markson’s work, 
particularly Reader's Block , a case of “surphysical narrativity”. He 
writes: 

Reader, like a gomi boy or a bag lady, stumbles into territory of his own creation 
and finds himself defined, not as self, but as everything else. What the novel 
suggests is that categories such as reader and protagonist are never “I” but 
rather we. The form of the commonplace book, with its demonstration of a life 
spent reading, already gives the novel narrative movement: toward death, the 
end of a life of reading. But of course reading is also an act of reincarnation; or, 
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better, the dialogue never dies, it is merely we who find our way into the 
conversation. (Clark, 2001: http) 

Here Clark characterizes the epitaphic genre. Through an apparently 
endless list of anecdotes and facts regarding the deaths of composers, 
authors, philosophers, etc., Markson, designs a topos of the graveyard 
where his fiction can rest. This fiction genre which is performative 
operates with categories such as Writer, Protagonist, Reader, as 
appropriated categories of writer, text, reader, with Markson’s Pro¬ 
tagonist as the adopted child of Text. Writer can provide Reader with 
an appropriated idea of a Protagonist, who in turn is being adopted by 
Writer as his Text’s Alter-ego. Here I would argue that the relation 
between text and genre, literature and literariness is marked in the 
equation where the “I” of the text does not become a plural “we”, as 
Clark suggested, but a graveyard topos. Insofar as there is such a 
genre as “writing for no one” (Gessen, 2001: http), this genre is 
necessarily performative of a narrative which moves forward in the 
form of fragments. It is thus not the text which is subsumed by genre. 
Genre itself elects the text, does the text ‘in’ as it were, attests to its 
funeral, and writes the epitaph. Genre which is determined by entering 
a dialogue with a voice beyond the grave, marks dialogism as a set of 
legitimate questions which can only be answered by other questions. 
For example, how does one understand the notion of a ‘graveyard of 
genre’? Does writing which is inscribed by the topos of the dead, 
automatically subscribe to the epitaphic genre? 

The epitaph becomes a function of “writing for no one”, and 
operates with the actualization in genre of the text written as if on 
nothing. And we have seen that this is also the genre of the 
“nonbook”. Markson’s This is Not a Novel (2001) is an example 
which posits the as if as an actualized possibility of having nothing 
combine the autonomous in genre with the general in the text. 
Markson’s novel begins with an instance of the as if as a double in his 
epigraph from Jonathan Swift: “I am now trying an Experiment veiy 
frequent among Modem Authors; which is, to write upon nothing 
Here Markson assesses to what extent ‘nothing’ is worth investigating, 
as the first couple of lines in the book suggest: “Writer is pretty much 
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tempted to quit writing. Writer is weary unto death of making up 
stories” (Markson, 2001: 1). What follows is a tirade on death, who 
died of what, where they got buried, and even more importantly, 
information on whether they have been worthy of the events of the day. 
The epitaph is in the process of emerging out of nothing. It is thus not 
‘nothing’ that needs to be examined, but the fragments that have 
‘nothing’ rest in peace. Says Markson: 

Lord Byron died of either rheumatic fever, or typhus, or uremia, or malaria. 

Or was inadvertently murdered by his doctors, who had bled him incessantly. 

Stephen Crane died of tuberculosis in 1900. Granted an ordinary modern life 

span, he would have lived well into World War II. 

This morning I walked to the place where the street-cleaners dump the rubbish. 

My God, it was beautiful. 

Says a Van Gogh letter. 

Writer is equally tired of inventing characters. (1) 

Let us ask again: what can be said of the epitaphic genre? In 
Markson’s case the narrative line concerning the question of writing 
can be seen as a difference between the fragment and the fragmentary. 
In writing the fragment Markson writes for the dead. When writing the 
fragment fragmentarily Markson writes for the living. When the 
difference between the fragment and the fragmentary is conflated, the 
writing is for no one. Keith Gessen has suggested that Markson’s 
writing for no one is a dilemma which confronts the modern writer. 
“If you never do anything” - Gessen asks - “but read and write - how 
can you then write about anything else?” (Gessen, 2001: http). While 
Gessen’s point is significant, I would suggest that the textual space 
marked by the difference between the fragment and the fragmentary in 
the gathering of quotations, trivia, and facts, opens up a means of 
communication which goes beyond establishing what genre 
Markson’s writing subscribes to. When genre is performative, when it 
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construes itself as a graveyard for the writing which is done for no 
one, it defines the text as a space of imagery on which a final 
statement is made as a description of what limits and conditions the 
text in question. 

Insofar as authors can become authors as readers, and thus evade 
the possibility of dying, the writing that is produced can legitimately 
be called “reader’s block” as a means for shifting between the writing 
out of memory to writing in memoriam. Markson’s Reader’s Block 
(1996) is a book made up by an assembly of, more often than not, 
unrelated fragments. These fragments, while playing and toiling with 
the idea of forwarding into focus different points of representation, 
make representation as such secondary to the real process at work, 
which is to do the text ‘in’, as it were. The epitaph, then, emerges as a 
text put in a perspective similar to dramatic irony. Markson’s narrator, 
if that is indeed what it is, an author called Reader, considers writing a 
book. 

However, the endless gathering of information comes in the way 
of the actual writing process, Reader thus ending up presenting a list 
of themes that Protagonist would go through in the eventuality of the 
novel. We read Reader’s records and notes, and hear from time to time 
his voice when Reader poses direct questions as to the possibility of 
writing, not a work, but a representation of a work: “"Nonlinear? 
Discontinuous? Collage-like? An assemblage?” (Markson, 1996: 14) 
First and foremost, though, Markson establishes an affinity with a 
certain corpus of writers, mainly the Greeks of the classical period, 
and the continental modernists, novelists, poets, and philosophers 
alike. The encounter with unrelated juxtaposed fragments of bio¬ 
graphical facts and acts makes reading a move towards performing an 
act of acknowledging human experience in its intertextual mode. 
However, 1 believe that Markson’s work cannot be contextualized as a 
work of collage, nor can it be made to fit the group of well-established 
postmodern authors who have collage on their writing agenda, for 
instance Kathy Acker and William Burroughs. I should point, though, 
to the similarity between Markson’s work and Burrough’s novel The 
Last Words of Duch Schultz . Burrough’s novel, while a collage in 


form, does not foreground the collage as such, but what the collage 
points to, namely the emblematic manifestation of the epitaph as a 
performative genre. Markson’s repeated question throughout his work: 
“Nonlinear? Discontinuous? Collage-like? An assemblage?” referring 
to the construction of a work that would fit specific norms of genre, is 
simply a dismissal of all those attributes, as they are devoid in 
themselves of the ability to generate a topos where writing for no one 
would become readable and independent of context. Markson’s 
postmodernism, here, is more aligned with that of Mark C. Taylor, 
whose work, particularly Hiding (1999), emphasizes surface as the 
topos par excellence where the epitaphic fragment can be inscribed. 

Markson’s book produces a certain sense of familiarity as the 
reader is able to recognize references to works and authors of interest. 
These references are, however, contingent on the reader’s partici¬ 
pation in the realization of the absent coherence at work through the 
transcendent formulation of a context of the imagination, which would 
allow, say, for a synchronic reading of the text Markson has in 
ellipsis. Markson’s fragments as ellipsis are indeed epitaphs to both 
‘complete’ and ‘incomplete’ works he happens to refer to. For 
example, these fragments, while seemingly fleeting, are at closer 
inspection, not fleeting at all. They appear in fact to be grounded, or 
inscribed in a context of origin which draws on the epitaphic sense of 
topos. 

Central to Markson’s voice is the voice of impersonation which 
lends reading visiting rights, as it were: one re-visits the site of 
literature where it merges with other arts. Music and painting are 
inscriptions reminding one that things happen. Death happens; works 
of art happen to live longer than their artists; writing happens even in 
spite of itself; questions happen. It all resonates in counterpoint, in 
what Markson calls a “fugue”: 

What has happened? It is life that has happened; and I am old. 

Said Louis Aragon. 

If an ox could paint a picture, his god would look like an ox. 
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Said Xenophanes. 

Laurence Sterne’s corpse was sold to a medical school by grave robbers. It had 
been completely dissected before someone chanced to recognize it. 

How much of Reader’s own circumstances or past would he in fact give to 
protagonist in such a novel? (12) 

[...] Heraclitus did not say that one cannot step into the same river twice. One of 
his followers did. 

Heraclitus did say that praying to statues of the gods was like talking to a house 
instead of to its owner, however. (23) 

[...] It took eight years to sell the first printing of six hundred copies of The 
Interpretation of Dreams, 


funerary finality. It can be contended that, for Markson, the con- 
struction of the fragment in the epitaphic sign forms and follows a 
cortege behind the complete text’s final way. Telling us about Aragon 
growing old, and nothing else about Aragon’s writing is a way of re¬ 
inventing Aragon’s work in absentia, for we know it exists. 
Markson’s narrating voice in the fragment about Barthes is similar to 
a prayer, which, one likes to imagine, is said by the one leading the 
cortege. One also likes to think that the prayer involves words on a 
corpus Christi incognitas, as it were, words which go beyond the 
representation of memento mori, and yet inform the “interminable 
undecidibility” that the deconstructive move from representation to 
representation posits. On this relation Karen Mills-Courts writes in a 
relevant passage in her work Poetty as Epitaph : 


Perhaps one solitary mourner appearing, regularly, at one grave. Here again, a 
woman. Young. In fact too young to have a connection with anyone buried here 
that protagonist can fathom. 

Or are some few of the graves more recent? 

Roland Barthes died after having been hit by a laundry truck. (23) 

The task that Markson sets himself as a writer is obviously to ring the 
church bells. It is with sheer delight that one attends Markson’s mass 
for Aragon, Sterne, Heraclitus, Barthes. Having gone to some extent 
to say something myself about these writers, a sense of finality is 
welcome. Here, Markson’s project is successful insofar as it confers 
on death the quality of being ‘final’, yet ‘undone’. 

In Reader’s Block Markson sets up relations that are analogous to 
both writing and dying. Following, quoting, ghosting, and hosting the 
undone formulae of Wittgenstein, Markson’s practice of writing is a 
performance of epitaphs in the form of ‘undone’ fragments to 
complete texts. Markson undoes himself, and thus raises himself to 
the level of the creative and imaginative critic. “The world is my idea” 
(11), says Markson/Wittgenstein performing rituals of textual appear- 
ance, genuineness, truth and sacrality, marvellous inconsistency, 


This movement opens up a text to the abyss that Derrida calls ... “the danger 
itself’. This danger is death: the death of presence and the death of meaning that 
must accompany the death of voice. In this situation the critic is, like Eugenio 
Donato’s Baudelaire, “constituted by an accumulation of memories, an 
archeological museum of fragments of the past, haphazardly juxtaposed, each a 
synecdochal textual representation ordered by the accidental metonymic 
accident of proximity”. And, as Donato points out, the collection of memories... 
count less than their emblem, the pyramid, which we are now in a position to 
read as the symbol of linguistic representation itself.... [The critic] then, being 
nothing more than a set of representations, is reduced to a cemetery containing 
nothing but funerary monuments. (Mills-Courts, 1990: 7-8) 

The significance of Markson’s work lies in its concern with the 
possibility of representing in the work both the author and the critic, 
yet without making recourse to either of them. Insofar as Markson 
poses questions in an inverse order, the critic and the author appear in 
a perspective which inscribes voice within an economy of repre¬ 
sentation. It is not Donato’s perspective, in which the critic is the 
warden of the churchyard, nor Mills-Courts’s perspective in which 
voice is endangered and must settle with accompanying the “death of 
presence” and the “death of meaning”. Markson’s approach to the text 
is by saving it from itself and its appearances. It is neither criticism, 
nor the text, nor the author, that are subjected to Markson’s questions, 
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but the mutual relationship between them which puts emphasis on the 
fragment as the unique form of literariness. For Mills-Courts, for 
example, it is criticism that fulfils the characteristics of finality in 
death, whether textual or otherwise. Criticism is raised above “voice” 
and is turned into a principle for epitaphic functioning. Here she says: 

Criticism becomes the epitaph of epitaphs. Nonetheless, we can experience the 
“death” of voice, of the “principle of intelligibility,” the loss of this kind of 
significance, only by conjuring its “afterlife” as an echo that inhabits the 
inscription that points to its loss. We understand the death of “presence” by 
virtue of a maker that “presents” and “describes” its loss through a peculiar 
reincarnation of presence in the form of the voice of meaning. This too is 
epitaphic. (8) 

Now, Markson’s work is remarkable for its mediation between the 
author and the critic, the author’s death and the author’s function, as 
he creates an intimate canon of literary theory which is made up of 
quotations in the image of Wittgenstein. Not of Wittgenstein’s thought 
to be sure, as it would mean to collapse the ‘world and what is the 
case’ into insignificance, but Wittgenstein’s style which seems to be 
ever commanding, “prepare yourself to follow me”. Relations of 
epitaphic representation are posed in Markson’s works as questions to 
the text and the premises behind it. “Wittgenstein, it is you who are 
creating all the confusion!” (Markson, 2001: 141), ‘he’, the ‘character’ 
named Writer, exclaims in This is Not a Novel going on to trace in the 
words themselves the meaning of having incompatible, yet juxtaposed 
fragments of deaths, natural and not so natural. And while these words 
seem to inaugurate their writers, they nonetheless usurp the authority 
of their writers. Markson’s epitaphic fragment is the complete text’s 
undone doing. The writers, painters, musicians, and other artists 
whose deaths and mishaps Markson refers to are all there not to form 
an entire oeuvre - a literary canon, monographs or otherwise - but to 
inform the fragmentary in the fragments which Markson finds worthy 
of his own work. These fragments elect the ceremonial master. 
Examples abound. 
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This is Not a Novel rejoices in planning the funeral ritual over 
writers with whom we find affinity and correspondence. The book’s 
record of registered suicides, madness, anti-Semitism, has only one 
point: to go nowhere, while still “getting somewhere” as Markson 
himself puts it. As the dead person goes nowhere, yet occupies a space 
both in memory and in the ground, so does Markson’s ‘novel’. While 
it goes nowhere, in the sense that there is neither character develop¬ 
ment, nor climax, it progresses through style. As Cioran would have 
it. It cuts the reader’s need to the bare epitaph found in a triple-voice. 
One finds one suited for Cioran and one for Laurence Sterne: 

As similarly always needing a moment for the precise meaning of drawn and 

quartered to register. (46) 

-And who are you? said he. - Don’t puzzle me; said I. 

Says Tristram Shandy V II 33. (12) 

In between one passes by other mentioning of some other ‘passing’ as 
well as passing remarks on Writer’s agenda: 

A novel with no intimation of story whatsoever. Writer would like to contrive. 

And with no characters. None. (2) 

Plotless. Characterless. 

Yet seducing the reader into turning pages nonetheless. (3) 

[...] Actionless, Writer wants it. 

Which is to say, with no sequence of events. 

Which is to say, with no indicated passage of time. 

Then again, getting somewhere in spite of this. (4) 

[...] Indeed with a beginning, middle, and an end. 
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Even with a note of sadness at the end. (4) 

[...] A novel with no setting. 

With no so-called furniture. 

Ergo, meaning finally without descriptions. (5) 

[...] A novel with no overriding central motivations. Writer wants. (6) 

[...] Writer sitting and/or talking to himself being no more than renewed 
verification that he exists. 

In a book without characters. 

As noted, not being a character but the author, here. 

We are and we are not. 

Said Heraclitus. 

Even with innumerable obvious likes and/or dislikes and central self-evident 
preoccupations. 

[...] Knowledge is not intelligence. 

Heraclitus additionally said. (82) 

[...] Laurence Sterne’s realization roughly a third of the way through Tristram 
Shandy that the book lacks a preface. 

Whereupon he inserts one right where he is. (106) 

[...] Laurence Sterne died of pleurisy, after years of lung hemorrhages. (128) 

[...] Writer incidentally doing his best here - insofar as his memory allows — not 
to repeat things he has included in his earlier work. 

Meaning in this instance the four hundred and fifty or more deaths that were 
mentioned in his last book also. (147) 
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[...] Roman Jakobson in opposition to a novelist, namely Nabokov, teaching 

literature at Harvard: 

Should an elephant teach zoology? 

Ar nold Schoenberg and George Gershwin were tennis partners. 

John Donne. Anne Donne. Undone. (149) 

[...] Words, words, words. (165) 

Markson’s performative enumeration of “words, words, words”, 
others’ words, ends in a gathering of voices whose sound is similar to 
the writing on the cenotaph. The epitaphic fragment answers the 
question, “what is a fragment” in a wholesome voice representative of 
the words of the imagination. In postmodernist writing the fragment is 
manifested as a history which is impossible without a theory. In other 
words, the fragment as text in history does not exist as a textual 
content (form) unless it is rendered as form (content) in a specific 
discourse. This epitomizes in fact Markson’s contribution to the 
postmodern discourse which uses a modern voice (a la Pound and 
Joyce) to dismiss the collage or what in the discourse of the 
modernists went by the name of “incompatible juxtapositions”. 
(Aragon, Tzara, Cioran) 

Thus, one cannot stop using words, in the sense of quoting, in the 
same manner as one cannot stop turning pages. Markson’s intimations 
become one’s accompanying mistresses. Of course, before Markson 
wrote Reader’s Block (1996) and This Is Not a Novel (2001), he wrote 
Wittgenstein's Mistress (1988). There, the narrator, Kate, a middle- 
aged woman, seemingly the only person left on earth, initiates what 
for Markson became the genre of the dead novel. Or the death of the 
text. The complete text, that is, with a beginning, a middle and an end. 
Without any governing fragments, ruins, and other detachments. 
Markson’s contribution to the construction of the fragment proceeds 
from assuming that the complete text is a text without questions. A 
good text should travel among quotations and pose questions. 
Throughout Wittgenstein's Mistress , Kate is an example of the 
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Wittgensteinian mode of questioning without being either affirmative, 
or propositional. All the questions in the book become a mode of 
putting themselves in a perspective which is inscribed within a 
hypothetical, yet certain framework. The question is the perspective 
that language sees itself through. Therefore there can be no complete 
texts. There is no such thing as a great complete text. Only musings, 
such as Kate’s: 

Once, Turner had himself lashed to the mast of a ship for several hours, during a 
furious storm, so that he could later paint the storm. 

Obviously, it was not the storm itself that Turner intended to paint. What he 
intended to paint was a representation of the storm. 

One’s language is frequently imprecise in that manner, 1 have discovered. 

Actually, the story of Turner being lashed to the mast reminds me of something, 
even though I cannot remember what it reminds me of. (Markson, 1988: 12) 

Turner becomes Odysseus’s epitaph. What Markson achieves in his 
work is to ground the concern with defining the fragment in the form 
of an epitaph to a once "complete’ text, or more precisely here a de¬ 
fined text, and thus redeem writing from itself. That is to say, by 
creating a corpus of fragments which seem to perform the function of 
quoting themselves among themselves, Markson assumes for himself 
the task of the critic who has no tasks, but who indeed fulfils the 
function of producing a body of literature which has the effect that 
imagination ought to have on/for a theoretical level. Markson con¬ 
verges to the horizon of perspective, both the modernist concern with 
defining via style the difference between the fragment and the 
fragmentary, as well as the postmodernist concern with the same 
difference, yet expressed in a concern with hypothesizing definition 
that is based on predication. For postmodernists, the fragment does not 
seem to exist unless it is named something else other than itself, 
unless it performs genre. 

Markson, however, is a postmodernist writer who puts the 
fragment into a perspective which elongates it, as it were. This is the 


epitaphic perspective. What Markson does for the text is provide it 
with a condition for the possibility of looking at itself as a dead text. 
As a dead text, whose voice emerges through the epitaph, the text 
poses its own questions as to what makes it a literary matter. Every 
epitaphic question becomes its own answer, to paraphrase Debra 
Fried. Thus the text is, because it has an epitaph. In this perspective, 
the epitaph provides the fragment with an identity which replaces the 
text in which the fragment itself appears with what is unique and 
extraordinary. It is the voice of the epitaph which makes the unique 
decipherable. The epitaph speaks for itself. 


Speeding the Reading 

For Markson, the construction of a complete text is contingent on the 
fragment insofar as the writing process is based on gathering 
fragments of facts and information, with which the writer’s imagin¬ 
ation engages. Conversely, leaving the fragments to themselves, as it 
were, presenting them as an assemblage, engages the reader’s imagin¬ 
ation. The assemblage is Markson’s matrix for the “nonlinear”, 
“discontinuous”, and the “collage-like” truth of the fragments which 
complete themselves in accordance with how far the reader’s 
imagination can stretch itself. 

When recognizing the writers for whom Markson writes imagin¬ 
ary epitaphs, one follows Markson’s going ahead of the epitaphic 
perspective. When coming across names one has never heard of, one 
invents stories about Markson’s following behind the epitaphic 
perspective. The truth of Markson’s text, then, is not interpretable in 
apparence , but in lieu of apparence , namely in perspective. This 
perspective combines the emergence of an ‘idea’ of a complete text, 
which the reader is able to imagine against the background of 
Markson’s fragments, with the fragments that prompt imagination in 
the direction of completeness. In other words, this perspective is 
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epitaphic, as the epitaph’s function can only be actualized, or fulfilled, 
in perspective; or in the perspective which reading posits, one could 
contend. Hence, Markson’s art goes ahead of itself as a text, by 
writing imaginary epitaphs in a way which appears to celebrate, but 
actually refuses to follow the reading practice of such critics as Harold 
Bloom. Bloom’s reading speed, which is presented to appear to be 
something of a fright, something one must beware of, something one 
must guard oneself against, is lampooned: 

Harold Bloom’s claim to The New York Times that he could read at a rate of five 
hundred pages per hour. 

Writer’s arse. 

Spectacular exhibition! Right this way ladies and gentlemen! See Professor 
Bloom read the 1961 corrected and reset Random House edition of James 
Joyce’s Ulysses in one hour and thirty-three minutes. Not one page stinted. 
Unforgettable! 

[...] What’s this? Can’t spare an hour and a half? Wait, wait. Our matinee 
special, today only! Watch Professor Bloom eviscerate the Pears-McGuinness 
translation of Wittgenstein’s Tractatus - eight minutes and twenty-nine seconds 
flat! Guaranteed. (Markson, 2001: 130-132) 

The epitaph goes ahead, and the reader follows. It is this act of 
following, where Markson follows others by being ahead of them, 
ahead of their death, so that they will follow him, follow Markson’s 
epitaph on them, which thus completes the picture of how fragments 
are defined, how genre is defined. What we read is a topos , a 
graveyard of genre, when we read his epitaphic fragments. 

What does Markson do with his fragments, one would like to ask, 
apart from preparing himself to follow, as the epitaph dictates? 
Perhaps guard himself against the influence of others, or else welcome 
it. In lieu of the anxiety of influence that texts such as Malcolm 


Lowry’s Ghostkeeper 55 exercised on him, one would like to think that 
Markson unleashes his fragments that would perform the burial of the 
text and with it its power to provoke anxiety. The fragments thus 
become both the masters of the ceremony as well as the keepers of the 
leopards. 

Welcome to Writing - Read in Peace. 


55 Markson was a friend of Malcolm Lowry and the first to write a critical study on 
Lowry’s work. Ghostkeeper is a short (unfinished) story, published post¬ 
humously in the collection titled Psalms and Songs (1952), edited by Margerie 
Bonner Lowry. Markson makes many references to this particular short story 
and acknowledges it as a very important source of inspiration. 
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Conclusion 


A poetics would not seek to place itself in a position BETWEEN theory.and 
practice on the question of history, but rather would seek a position WITHIN both, 

- Linda Hutcheon 

History is a matter of attention. 

And if history paid attention to sentiment, it would become literature. 

- Guy Davenport 

In the end the fragment forges two positions: it is and it becomes .! 
Whereas the fragment’s manifestation as text throughout history is a \ 
question of constitution (being), in critical discourse the fragment’s i 
manifestations are most often related to the question of function ; 
(becoming), which is to say that as a text in its own right the fragment j 
is conceptualized in terms of content, whereas in critical discourse the j 
fragment is conceptualized in terms of form. However, form and j 
content are inextricably linked insofar as their interrelation and posi¬ 
tion vis-a-vis the manifestations of the fragment represented in the 
dichotomy being/becoming also constitutes the poetics of the fragment 
as a poetics of intersection par excellence . 

The structure of this poetics and its point of enactment can be 
summarized thus: the first five types of fragments labelled in this book 
as concerned with the historical manifestations of the fragment as text 
tend towards formulating a poetics of perspective. I employ here 
James Elkins’s term, “poetics of perspective” in analogy to the con¬ 
stitutive and constituting nature of the fragment as text throughout 
history. Elkins’s definition lends itself to what can be said about the 
types of fragment which I called coercive, consensual, redundant, 
repetitive, and resolute: “perspective is best understood as a subject 
permanently and inherently without foundation, a ‘discipline’ by 
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nature straddling several disciplines, requiring their support and yet 
not unambiguously related to them” (Elkins, 1994: 262). 

I suggest that the fragments discussed in Part I of this work form 
a poetics of perspective insofar as the relation of the fragment’s 
function is not unambiguously related to the fragment’s constitution. 
That is to say, the fragment as text in its own right has different 
functions than the functions attributed to the fragment in critical 
discourse. Consequently the fragment passes through coercive and 
consensual stages as a ‘functionary’ agent, whereas in the stages ren¬ 
dered as redundant, repetitive and resolute the fragment’s agency is 
constitutive of the fragment’s function. Hence, only in perspective is 
the fragment’s constitution in terms of form able to relate to the 
fragment’s function in terms of content. As we have seen, the 
fragment, which is a function in Heraclitean rhetoric and Schlegelian 
theoretizations, becomes a style constitutive of its own form and 
function in Aragon, Stein, and Cioran. 

The latter five types of fragments discussed in Part II (both as the 
object of critical discourse, and as an enactment of their own form in 
critical discourse) tend towards formulating a poetics of genre. Here, 
genres such as ekphrasis , the epigram, the epigraph, the emblem, and 
the epitaph mediate between the fragment’s mode of being a 
“fragment” (the predominant mode specific of the first five types 
concerned with function and constitution) and the fragment’s mode of 
becoming “fragmentary”. Here I have tried to show that the 
fragmentary manifests itself mainly as a subject predicate, in our case, 
ekphrastic, epigrammatic, epigraphic, emblematic, and epitaphic. 

I have claimed that the poetics of perspective and the poetics of 
genre share a common ground in the form/content dichotomy. As this 
dichotomy relates to the static mode of being of the fragment and the 
active mode of becoming of the fragment by intersecting perspective 
with genre, it engages all ten types of fragments in exhibiting per- 
formativity. I proposed that performativity is best understood within a 
poetics of intersection which describes the fragment’s relations 
between constitution and function marked within histoiy and 
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typology, and between theory and aesthetics which elicit fragment 
manifestations such as the fragmentary. 

Within this framework of intersection between histoiy and 
poetics. Part I of this work dealt with fragments which move dia- 
chronically through histoiy as labels of agency. As such, these 
fragments constitute themselves in a perspective which renders them 
as concepts characteristic of a static mode of being. This means that 
these fragments exist mainly as a matter of content eliciting functions 
which are explanatory of a system behind the idea of form. Whereas 
Heraclitus’s fragments were an example of the concern with the 
content of a philosophy behind the form of the fragment, Schlegel was 
shown to be interested in theorizing content by incorporating in his 
poetics the idea of form. The modernists were shown to foreground 
the fragment’s poetics of perspective and thus let style mediate 
between different forms of being , when the fragment was made 
redundant, repetitive and resolute. 

In Part II of this work we have seen how the five types of 
postmodern manifestations of the fragment constitute themselves 
synchronically as labels of representation that can be identified as 
genres: again, ekphrasis , the epigram, the epigraph, the emblem, and 
the epitaph. The poetics of these fragments, which is not explanatory 
but descriptive, discloses a dominant polarization between the form of 
the fragment and the form of the fragmentary. Insofar as postmodern 
manifestations of the fragment can also relate to a critical discourse 
which constitutes itself as fragmentary, the fragments that disclose a 
poetics of genre situate themselves at the other pole where what is 
emphasized is the process of becoming. 

Insofar as the content of the fragment gradually becomes a 
question of form in recent criticism, the fragment excludes any form 
of critical discourse which does not render the fragment aesthetic. 
Histories of the fragment and the critical discourse on the fragment 
converge in an aesthetic mode in which the fragment’s beginning 
mirrors the fragment’s end (see for instance the works of Avital 
Ronell, and Jacques Derrida). Put more clearly, whereas the historical 
manifestation of the fragment as text asserts its existence as such, 
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insofar as the fragment is - a form, yet undefined - the fragment 
which passes through a critical process is conceptualized as the 
fragment which becomes — a form, specific to a period or of an 
aesthetics. Between forms, the fragment acts as an agent insofar as it 
delimits its own critical discourse. Which is to say that any 
historicizing of the trajectory of the fragment which exists as a 
concrete and independent text is dependent on a manifestation of the 
idea of the fragment, which in critical discourse becomes an abstract 
textual construction. 

One of the main observations at the end of this book regards the 
idea that conceptualizing the fragment has always been polarized, 
which is to say that critics look mainly either at form (the fragment’s 
constitution in relation to function, agency; see Rajan 1985, or 
Levinson 1986) or content (the fragment’s aesthetics, such as 
considering the fragmentary, labels of genre representation; see 
Derrida 1992 or Krammer Maynard 1995). Insofar as the fragment’s 
name shifts between paradigmatic and syntagmatic relations as it 
pleases, one can contend that for critics engaged in the act of 
baptizing, taking stock of what defines the fragment has been less 
significant than the apparent question, what does the fragment do, 
since it requires a name? 

However, the fragment transcends these relations by virtue of its 
| uniqueness. What defines the fragment is ultimately its own dynamics, 

| its own ability to mediate between its state of being and its state of 
becoming , and consequently its ability to reveal some functions. That 
j is to say, the fragment exists historically, first as a text and then as a 
concept by virtue of its becoming an object of criticism. Here I can 
emphasize some pragmatic distinctions: whereas the nature of the 
fragment as beinglbecoming relies on a relational act in terms of what 
critics intend for the fragment, what the fragment itself discloses is an 
autonomous faculty able to posit imaginary constructions about itself. 
In other words, the fragment in history exists in a referential relation 
to both histoiy and context and it can therefore be the primary object 
of a typology, while the fragment in critical discourse exists as 


textuality, and it can therefore be the primary subject of a poetics. 
Hence, what histoiy typologizes, textuality poeticizes. 

Moreover, a main distinction to be made within this dichotomy - 
being/becoming as a stable manifestation of the fragment - a dis¬ 
tinction which to my knowledge has not been brought into focus 
previously by other critics, is that the fragment which has become , is 
also the fragment which is. Thus, while the fragment’s state of being 
emphasizes a static relation to context, the fragment which becomes 
emphasizes a process. In this scheme, insofar as the fragment as text is 
a figuration of its own manifestation as a fragment in critical 
discourse, the fragment which is, becomes the fragment which is, as it 
were. This dichotomy opens up a field of inquiry into one of the main 
functions of the fragment, namely its ability to intersect both static and 
fluctual states of manifestation. In the intersecting mode, part of the 
fragment’s performances is becoming a static process, as it were. It is 
for this reason, that the first theory of the fragment forwarded by 
Schlegel proposed the hypothesis that the fragment goes on forever, it 
goes on to become an infinite state; infinity here being precisely one 
of the most static states. 

For example, the fragment’s beinglbecoming and constitution/ 
function relations have come more and more into focus in the 
postmodern discourse whose concern - which is not exclusively with 
the fragment, but mainly with its own mode of manifestation - 
discloses modes of defining which can apply to the act of concep¬ 
tualizing a concept independently of a referential state to a particular 
object, here the text of the fragment. One of these modes, for instance, 
is the fragmentary mode, which enables the fragment’s state of 
becoming to revert to its initial state of being . The fragmentary 
mediates between the condition for the possibility of the fragment to 
be and the actual realization of the fragment to become a fragment. 
Even here, postmodernist writing is true to its characteristic poetics: 
beginnings and endings are traced in circles and enacted in a 
reciprocal performance, the fragment begins where it ends and it ends 
where it begins. In postmodernist writing the fragment is manifested 
as a history which is impossible without a theory. In other words, the 
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fragment as text in history does not exist as a textual content (form) 
unless it is rendered as form (content) in a specific discourse. An 
example of this is the work of Mark C. Taylor (especially Taylor 
1982). 

However, postmodernist writing on the fragment does not make 
explicit on what ground the fragment’s name is “fragment”, insofar as 
its manifestation of a fragmentary aesthetics tends to exceed the 
independent historical manifestations of the fragment as text. That is 
to say, while the postmodernist discourse on the fragment exhibits an 
awareness of its project to move towards, not having the fragment 
become a fragment, but itself be a fragment, it is not aware of the end 
result in which the fragment becomes the event which exceeds its own 
performativity. In other words, the discourse on the fragment, while 
excluding the fragment’s own historicity, engages in including in its 
own history a fragment which it does not own, as it were. The 
fragment in history which is an ingenious and original text on the one 
hand, and on the other, the fragment which becomes an ingenious and 
appropriated text in critical discourse - appropriated in the sense of 
“original” in quotation marks - are instances of a mode of theorizing 
which ultimately renders the fragment’s constitution doubled and 
tripled. 

The aim of this book has been to identify a number of instances in 
the history of the fragment where it displays a theoretical strength on 
the basis of which it constitutes itself in its singularity. However, the 
fragment as text cannot be accounted for, nor can its manifestations be 
counted in numbers. Historically the fragment comes in ‘fragments’, 
which means that whenever there is a doubling or tripling process, the 
fragment’s constitution is idiosyncratic. It is for this reason that the 
fragment as text is always rendered as ‘something else’. Idiosyncratic 
conceptions of the fragment elicit general concepts on the fragment, 
which further means that the historical manifestations of the fragment 
as text are first and foremost constituted in the tension between the 
singularity inherent in the fragment’s mode of being and the plurality 
inherent in the fragment’s potential to become. This tension leads to 
the interest in the fragment as a mode of manifestation which can be 
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experienced and grasped in its singularity, plurality, uniqueness, and 
universality. Hence, the fragment in critical discourse must be the 
object of the investigation into two polarized states: insofar as being 
elicits a singular constitution, becoming elicits plural functions. This is 
the fragment’s poetics of intersection. 

Now, the scope of this book has furthermore been to identify the 
difference between the general constitution of the fragment, even 
when it is manifested as singular (both as a text in its own right and in 
critical discourse about fragments), and the particular function of the 
fragment, even when it is manifested as plural (both as a text and in 
critical discourse). That is, the fragment as being and the fragment as 
becoming , the fragment as text and the fragment as context, the 
fragment’s constitution and the fragment’s function, the fragment as 
potential and the fragment as realization, the fragment’s name and the 
fragment’s game, the fragment alive and the fragment dead, the frag¬ 
ment ruined and the fragment saved. The futuricity of the fragment is 
in intersections. 

So far, we have seen how the German Romantics’ philosophy 
proves to be consistent in its claims regarding the futuricity of 
fragments. What Schlegel and his Jena friends did not make explicit 
on a formal level is however implicit in the content of their philo¬ 
sophical program. Insofar as the assertion that to write the fragment is 
to write fragments is true by virtue of the fragment’s ability to 
constitute itself, not in relation to a presupposed whole dictated by 
context, but in relation to its own undisputed historicity which posits 
the fragment as text, the writing of fragments is ultimately a variant of 
theorizing without history. 

Conceptualizing the fragment as a joint reflection on both the 
history and the poetics of the fragment, has proved to be an enterprise 
in which tracing through history the construction of the fragment has 
become an extended evaluation of the fragment in the imperative 
mode. The fragment is the “this is that” of the text. Insofar as the 
fragment begins as a statement of the obvious: the fragment is, or else 
as a declarative statement of its own status: “fragment” - it would not 
be a tautology to assert that the fragment ends with declaring its 
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tale/tail title: Fragment’s entail: a poetics of intersection. Any tale of 
the fragment (discourse) is a fragment tail (history). 

Thus, the question posed at the beginning of this book, “what is a 
fragment” is perhaps best answered in the context of formulating a 
poetics of intersection which makes performative both the poetics of 
perspective and the poetics of genre. Within these parameters the 
fragment first and foremost puts forth some theses which propose that 
constitution and functionality are two interrelated forms which 
characterize the fragment, on the one hand, typologically within its 
historical manifestations, and on the other hand, aesthetically within 
theory or critical discourse. That is to say, whereas the poetics of 
perspective explains the fragment’s manifestations of agency which 
are able to ground the fragment’s content into being , the poetics of 
genre describes the fragment’s form, which grounds the re¬ 
presentational functions of the fragment’s mode of becoming in 
manifestations of various labels. In this equation the form/content 
dichotomy is an active point of intersection where the fragment’s 
constitution/function characteristics meet the fragment’s fragmentary 
form. The poetics of intersection thus informs the history and typo¬ 
logy of the aesthetic theory of the fragment within a framework that 
elicits a performative constitution of the fragment in its mode of being 
I becoming. 

I propose then a more concrete formulation of the poetics of 
intersection and its mode of manifesting the interrelation between the 
fragment’s own poetics of perspective as well as the fragment’s own 
poetics of genre, again following the ten types discussed throughout. 
Here, the first five types of fragments are mainly dominated by 
manifestations of being whereas the latter five types are mainly 
dominated by manifestations of becoming. 

In the subsequent short elaborations that follow after the ten 
theses it should become apparent how the workings of the poetics of 
intersection marks three moments: (1) when the fragment’s manifest¬ 
ations of being are also manifestations of becomings (2) when the 
fragment’s manifestations of becoming revert to their initial state of 
being ; (3) and finally when the fragment either eludes the being / 


becoming polarity - and thus we have a manifestation of neither being 
nor becoming - or when the fragment embraces the polarity - and 
thus we have a manifestation of both being and becoming. 

The poetics of intersection thus constitutes a fragment which is 
performative in both manifestations of the interrelated poetics, namely 
the poetics of perspective, and the poetics of genre: 

Thesis One 

The fragment is a-historical, yet without being contextless. Insofar as 
the fragment is however not without a history, the fragment is thus 
coercive. 

Thesis Two 

The fragment is a-form, yet without being inconsistent. Insofar as 
theorizing on the fragment begins not with a consideration of form, 
but in a consent to acknowledge the fragment’s nature, the fragment is 
thus consensual. 

Thesis Three 

The fragment’s form is realized in a project of self-definition, yet 
without being complete. Insofar as the fragment which begins as a 
potential is fully realized, the fragment is thus redundant. 

Thesis Four 

The fragment maintains the tension between form and content as 
“sameness”, yet without being unnecessary. Insofar as the fragment is 
a marker of sameness, it cannot at the same time be potential. The 
fragment is thus repetitive. 

Thesis Five 

The fragment’s content is actualized in a process of intercalation, yet 
without being discontinuous. Insofar as the fragment annihilates 
potentiality, the fragment is thus resolute. 
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Thesis Six 

The fragment is a-religious, yet without being unimaginative. Insofar 
as the fragment is a copy in the image of what represents it, the 
fragment is and thus becomes ekphrastic. 

Thesis Seven 

The fragment is an-authorial, yet without being a manifestation with 
no scene of authorial representation. Insofar as the fragment disclaims 
the authority of the writer and writes itself as non-text, the fragment is 
and thus becomes epigrammatic. 

Thesis Eight 

The fragment is a-textual, yet without being a re-collection of quotes 
in translation. Insofar as the fragment is a variation theme to a text 
whose ground is not signed, the fragment is and thus becomes 
epigraph ic. 

Thesis Nine 

The fragment is a-contextual, yet without being non-eventful in its 
self-contradictions. Insofar as the fragment breaks its symbolic frame, 
the fragment is and thus becomes emblematic. 

Thesis Ten 

The fragment is a-definable, yet representational of a universal textual 
voice. Insofar as the fragment is both representational and universal, 
and marks a textual wholeness ‘after life’, the fragment is and thus 
becomes epitaphic. 

Something can always be said about the fragment. I shall conclude 
here therefore with some remarks on each of the ten theses. I begin 
with the ending lines which conclude each section dedicated to the ten 
key concepts employed throughout my work. The premise underlying 
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my choice is the idea that the fragment’s intersecting mode is in the 
declarative mode. 

As the introduction to this whole study began with the assertion 
that “the fragment is”, it would be appropriate to conclude with 
promoting the ellipsis of that phrase into perspective and thus supply 
continuing words to the fragment which is already a form of its own 
function, a content of its own constitutive designation, a history of its 
own typology, and a theoiy of its own poetics. In other words, a 
poetics of intersection between history and aesthetics. 


Thesis 1 


“The fragment begins as a Spank(ing) of totality’s (K)napsack.” The 
coercive fragment is the fragment which eludes the polarity between 
being and becoming. Even intuitively, what is declarative here is not 
in the saying, nor in the said, but in what is illustrated. The fragment is 
not, not yet, discursively predicated. First it has to begin with what is 
obvious, as an opposition to totality, better yet, as a displacement of 
totality, insofar as totality gets spanked. ‘What is a fragment when the 
fragment is coercive’ is a question answered in the imaginative act 
which links understanding to the problem of conceptualization. Here, 
the understanding of old philosophies is mediated by coercion which 
dictates that knowledge of texts and contexts can only be gained in a 
relational act to fragments. But fragments need to be accepted first, 
and then recognized as the basis of analogy. Readings of Heraclitus 
show that the fragment’s constitution is a-historical in a relational act, 
whereas in an analogical act it exhibits a coercive function. The 
coercive fragment is not without a context insofar as it generates its 
own mode of discourse in which all fragments are of equal value. 
Classical scholars consent. 
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Thesis 2 


The fiagment consents Clearly here, the fragment is a manifestation 
of a process which develops rather linearly the question of the frag¬ 
ment s beginning to a consideration of the fragment which has the 
potential to become an infinite state. However, while Schlegel em¬ 
phasized the performative process of the fragment insofar as he tried 
to endow the fragment with a generative force that would carry it to 
infinity, he did not account for a conceptualization of the fragment 
within infinity s frame. What the Romantic fragment consents to is a 
dismissal of thinking about that which cannot be comprehended, 
insofar as infinity for the Romantics is not explained according to any 
rules that would lender it tixed, or static. Naturally a paradox arises 
when the Romantics nevertheless rule that the fragment is here to stay, 
as it were. This paradox can only be resolved in consent, insofar as the 
fragment is allowed to evolve, not in a form but an a-form which is 
able to precisely incorporate the static mode of the fragment’s be¬ 
coming. Hence, the fragment consents to also become redundant in 
relation to an actualization process which annihilates its potentiality. 


Thesis 3 


The redundant fragment is incompatibility’s project of self¬ 
definition”. For modernists such as Aragon, writing itself is a 
manifestation of a fragment which is neither an instance of poetics nor 
history. The fragment becomes a fragment only by avoiding being a 
fragment. Hence Aragon’s fragment is not a construction whose 
architect is Aragon, but a text whose primary function is to reveal 
something about the style of a historical period as well as a certain 
poetics, here the surrealist project. The fragment’s state of being as an 
independent manifestation of a text in history is mediated through the 


style of writers who marked a certain point in the development of 
literature. Insofar as histories of literature are a combination of stupi¬ 
dity and sense of humour, for Aragon, the only genuine thing to say 
about literature is that it is a manifestation of a redundant fragment 
which informs the dreams of clowns and the actions of heroes. 
Literary clowns and heroes, that is. Self-definition in an incompatible 
project is both a process of becoming and a state of being . The 
redundant fragment takes place between these two and is thus able to 
always be a potential and yet realize itself. 


Thesis 4 


“The repetitive fragment is the dream of a thought of action”. Here the 
fragment’s state of becoming can be said to be non-existent. It is only 
seemingly relational and seemingly analogical. Hence the fragment’s 
function is to elicit a discourse in which a dream is relational to being, 
and thought is analogous to action. If a rose is a rose is a rose, then a 
fragment is a fragment is a fragment. At this point in history and with 
modernists such as Gertrude Stein, such a string of fragment manifest¬ 
ations is bound to relate to the question of the degree of fragmentari¬ 
ness in a text. We have learned that whereas the distinction between 
the fragment and the fragmentary has been considered, the modernists 
discussed here dismissed it in favour of the element of “sameness” in 
writing. For Stein, writing is opposed to words not forms. Hence the 
tension between form and content. Writing which is always the same 
in its function can make words constitutive of either difference or 
sameness. The fragment here is insofar as it never gets beyond the 
constant state of potentially becoming . Repetition however em¬ 
phasizes a process, hence the content of the fragment is a multipli¬ 
cation of the form of being of the fragment. 
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by images. Of course images can demonstrate a point, however, their 
illustrative function adds to the expression in ways that rhetoric can 
only aspire to. The river images in Heraclitus, for example, for all 
their flowing are always linked to stability. Likewise, when Tayloi 
declares that “form is content”, one visualises before one thinks the 
scenario of having heard and seen that sentence before - as in the case 
when the sentence, or its case, has always existed in some form or 
another. That is precisely the point of content. The point of form lies 
in the scenario in which having heard or seen the sentence before is in 
reality only a probability, or not at all the case. Thus the sentence is 
likely to be the subject of change, or it has the potential to become an 
expression with different meanings. The ekphrastic fragment relies on 
the imagination to create images of form — the fragment s form — 
which would translate content into copies of this imagined form. Thus, 
form which religiously becomes content, is in effect a-religious. 
Therefore the fragment is a fragment of its own constitution, insofar as 
it is also able to let itself be categorized or typologized as becoming a 
poetics. 


Thesis 7 


“The wisdom of the ‘nonbook 5 is the wisdom of the epigram. Here 
the fragment, once a poetics, furthermore becomes an experience of 
the fragment which is epigrammatic. Insofar as writers can claim to 
write nothing, while writing just that nevertheless, the question of the 
fragment to find an appropriate medium in which it can manifest itself 
becomes relevant in the context of writing’s function. The premise 
here is that the fragment begins as an impossible state of either being 
or becoming . But the fragment is both in the future (Schlegel theorized 
that much) as well as in the past (the fragment as text takes care of 
that), which means that in whatever state of manifestation the 
fragment must have a constitution as well as a function. If wit 
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constitutes the fragment then the “nonbook” can be a manifestation of 
an authorial scene of the fragmentary. 

Benabou’s fragment becomes a poetics with specific functions - 
such as the elaboration on the possibility to write a nonbook - by 
virtue of the fragment being a construction in its own right, whose 
constitution is marked by rigorous calculations: first, of what makes a 
book, and then a “nonbook”; second, of what makes literature, and 
then masterpieces; third, of what makes genre, and then poetics; 
fourth, of what makes theory, and then its application; fifth, of what 
makes a fragment, and then a totality. The epigrammatic fragment is 
an extension to the list, which on the one hand accounts for the 
fragment as a textual manifestation, and on the other hand, it counts 
the possibilities in which the fragment eludes not the polarity beingl 
becoming but the one between function and constitution. The fragment 
in Benabou becomes. 


Thesis 8 


“The epigraphic fragment is the oracular voice of the text on the 
telephone”. Insofar as the epigraphic fragment is both oracular and on¬ 
line, the fragment is a-textual in the sense that the fragment’s being 
performs the fragment’s becoming. This is also one of the main 
manifestations of the difference between the fragment and the 
fragmentaiy. The flow inherent in the oracular and the text which only 
becomes a fragment when it obeys a tele/postal principle is the kenotic 
flow. We have learned here that the epigraphic fragment manifests 
itself as aesthetics of kenosis which lays the ground for the in¬ 
vestigation, not into the difference between the fragment and the 
fragmentaiy, but the distance between them. 

What grounds the epigraphic fragment in its oracular manifest¬ 
ations is the telephone as a medium which creates variations. The 
theme of sending letters developed in both Lish and Derrida 


constitutes a fragment which is not allowed to become a coherent text 
insofar as the letters’ actual sending is never realized other than in the 
intention to send them. Thus they form a prefatory work to the 
fragment which is a-textual in its thrust, insofar as the fragment - 
while it does not exist as a constitutive form, which means that it is 
not an essence - does operate with functions which are always para- 
textual. That is to say, while the fragment is inessential in its 
constitutive being, as a ground text, it operates with becoming a text in 
the void - voiding out of itself - which means that it becomes a 
function of the aesthetics of kenosis. The kenotic fragment is an 
aesthetics which relies on the performative act of epigraphizing to 
disseminate through variation variants of an essential constitutive 
signature which confers on the fragment a mode of being in spite of 
itself, as it were. Thus the epigraphic fragment is an intersecting 
kenotic point of intersection where dichotomies meet: function/ 
constitution and being/becoming. 


Thesis 9 


“The emblematic fragment is theory’s picture of itself’. Here we have 
learned that what makes the emblematic fragment a-contextual is its 
capacity to break frames of symbolization, while nevertheless making 
use of the symbolic function, and thus picture a theory whose object 
of inquiry is tripartite: the fragment’s agency, the fragment’s 
representation as theory, and the fragment’s theory of representation. 
For Brossard and Ronell, the premise that the fragment is, as an 
opposition to the fragmentary, begins with a consideration of the 
fragment which always becomes a matter of the fragmentary before it 
gets to assert a mode of being for itself. The fragment therefore needs 
first to be represented. However, insofar as the fragment is only as an 
opposition to the fragmentaiy, it cannot constitute itself other than in a 
hypothesis. The fragment thus becomes first an act of de-signing 









which disengages writing in its theoretical mode of asserting that it 
belongs to itself, and then an act of signing a pact which bestows on 
the fragment a sovereign state. This pact is the emblem, the 
fragment’s path on its mise-en-abyme-eclatee course. The function of 
the autonomous, or sovereign fragment, is to constantly modify itself 
and thus become an emblem of the fragment’s becoming a being . 


Thesis 10 


“Welcome to Writing - Read in Peace”. Here the fragment attains a 
state of plurality insofar as it follows a constant ritual: it eludes 
definition, and the text. The whole text, that is. The epitaphic fragment 
is neither a constitution of a fragment as text, nor a function of a 
critical discourse, but a representation of a universal voice which goes 
beyond the text. Markson’s performative enumeration of words, 
words, words, others’ words, ends in a gathering of voices whose 
sound is a writing on the cenotaph. The epitaphic fragment answers 
the question, what is a fragment, in a wholesome voice representative 
of the words of imagination: the fragment is universal. Defining the 
fragment as universal is an act of bringing offerings to the fragment’s 
beginnings. A universal, one can contend, is a characteristic of the two 
processes of being and becoming in their intersecting mode with 
constitutions and functions. Constitutions of being and functions of 
becoming. Writing which is welcome so that reading can take its place 
completes the circle in which the ‘whole’ text is represented as always 
chasing after the fragment. The poetics of intersection which orbits 
around ellipsis is kenotic. 


The Universal Fragment 

Thus, insofar as we can define the fragment as universal with no 
stable position in time or space, no account of the history of the 
fragment is possible unless the fragment is defined in relation to its 
truthfulness, in the sense of its undeniable existence. Nor is an account 
of the poetics of the fragment possible unless it is seen in relation to 
its beauty: a collection of words put together which are resonant of the 
voice of creative imagination. Like truth and beauty the fragment’s 
point is in its proving, not its own being or becoming state, but in 
proving its power to generate theses about itself in the discourse of 
others. One of the beautiful qualities of the fragment is to prove the 
truth of a Heraclitean saying, for example, “the beginning of a circle is 
also its end”. For what is there to say at the end of a book which has 
tried to account for the conceptualization of the fragment’s mani¬ 
festations through history as a text and its poetics in critical discourse 
other than that the fragment goes back to the question which indirectly 
addresses its status as a text. The fragment is universal by virtue of its 
proposing new perspectives of becoming . The fragment’s poetics is a 
poetics of perspective, the fragment’s manifestations through hi-story 
is a perspective of poetics. The fragment is thus both true and 
beautiful. The fragment as universal is a dialectics of perspective. 
Seeing the fragment in perspective is orchestrating the fragment’s text 
as architecture. It is therefore only partly legitimate from time to time 
to call the fr agment a ruin. For it is neither a ruin in its beginnings, nor 
is it a detachment from its ending. The fragment is universal in and of 
its own constitution in the time and space of the poetics of 
intersection. 

The fragment is a THESIS. 
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This monograph is an interdisciplinary study of the concept of 
‘fragment’ in literature and in critical and literary theory. It dis- / 

cusses the fragment’s performativity and function within a histor- ( 
ical perspective, stretching from Heraclitus, via the German 
Romantics and European writers of the Modernist period, to 
American postmodern manifestations of thje fragment. 

This is the first history of the fragment to appear in English, and 

it is also the first attempt at producing a consistent taxonomy of ’ 
literary and critical fragments. The fragments are categorised 
according to function, not author intention, and the study ad¬ 
dresses a number of questions: What constitutes the fragment, 
when the fragment can only be defined a posterior?. Does the 
fragment begin on its own, or is it begun by others, writers and 
critics? Does it acquire a name of its own, or is it labelled by l 

others? |- 

All these questions revolve around issues of agency, and they are 1 

best discussed in terms of performativity, which means seeing 
fragments as acts: acts of literature, acts of reading, acts of writ¬ 
ing. The book demonstrates how a poetics of the fragment as a 
performative genre can be created, situating the fragment both 
as literature and as a phenomenon within postmodern criticism 
against the background of philosophy, art history, and theology. 
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